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OVERALL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS

Levels of nitrate and nitrite vary widely among foods and in
the environment.  In foods, they depend on a number of factors,
including agricultural practices and storage conditions. These
factors, combined with the limitations in analytical techniques
for measuring nitrate and nitrite, in the data on environmental
concentrations, and in methods for the accurate determination of
food consumption, make it difficult to estimate precisely the
exposure of humans to these compounds.  Nevertheless, the committee
has made rough quantitative estimates of such exposures.  These
estimates should not be taken at face value; rather, they should
be used as a guide to gain an understanding of the relative contri-
butions of different sources to the exposure of humans to nitrate
and nitrite.

Differing lifestyles and dietary habits can lead to varia-
tions in the amount of nitrate ingested by different groups.  In
the average diet, vegetables contribute most of the nitrate (87%
of total daily intake). Vegetarians may consume substantially
higher amounts of nitrate than does the general population. Milk
generally contains very low levels of nitrate; however, recent
data from Denmark suggest that nitrate may be present in milk at
levels higher than those previously reported. Milk is not a signif-
icant contributor of nitrate for adults, but it may be an important
source of nitrate for infants. Other sources of intake include
nitrate-rich drinking water and fruit and fruit juices.

Of the total daily intake of dietary nitrite, 39% is contrib-
uted by cured meats, 34% by baked goods and cereals, and 16% by
vegetables.  The concentration of nitrite in these foods, especially
in cured meats, varies widely, and, depending on lifestyle and
dietary habits, the fraction of daily nitrite exposure from any
one source can vary from 0 to 90%. Thus, there may be considerable
variation in the total daily intake of nitrite.  (The total gastric
exposure to nitrite, which includes nitrite resulting from the
reduction of nitrate in the saliva, is discussed in Chapter 8.)

Two additional factors should be considered when determining
the significance of exposure to nitrate and nitrite. First, vegetables
contain inhibitors of nitrosation, such as ascorbic acid, and
catalysts, such as certain phenols. These tend to affect the
extent of in vivo nitrosation and, thus, the synthesis of N-nitroso
compounds. Second, assays for the residual nitrite content of
processed meats do not necessarily indicate the amount that can
participate in nitrosation reactions in vivo (e.g., some species
of bound nitrite may not be measured).